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INSIDE  N.l. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT 


March  1984  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have 

applied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  May 
1,  1984,  their  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2043  Pedro  A.  Angueira,  Box  22,  Dorado  Beach,  Dorado,  Puerto  Rico, 
00646  --  (Puerto  Rico,  Coinage  in  General) 

2044  Robert  Wojslaw 

2045- MT  Mary  Schafer 

(Ships  & Modern  World) 

2046- MT  Dennis  P.  Devine,  24  Meroke  Lane,  Rocky  Point,  N.Y.  11778 

(Ancient  Coins  & Antiquities) 

2047- MT  Frank  Sedwick,  2033  Cove  Trail,  Maitland,  Fla.  32751 

(Dealer  in  Latin  America) 

2048  Dennis  Kroh,  P.  0.  Box  609,  Holly  Hill,  Fla.  32017-0609 
(Dealer  in  Roman  Coins) 

2049-MT  Thomas  J.  Schoeck,  P.  0.  Box  13204,  Portland,  Ore.  97213 

(British  Empire  & Commonwealth,  Architecture  on  Coins) 


Correction  on  January  1984  Application  (address) 

2038-MT  J.  E.  McClure,  685  Waterwood  Way,  Melbourne,  Fla.  32935 
(Ottoman  & Republic  of  Turkey) 


DONATIONS  REPORT : We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations 
received  since  the  last  report: 


Name 

DONALD,  David  H. 
HEATH,  John  F. 

KING,  E.  D. 

MILLER,  Maurice 
PIERATT,  John  L. 
TERPIN,  Mark  W. 
VANDIGRIFF,  John  E. 
WESTERGAARD,  J.  Brix 


Type  of  Donation 

15  Coins  ($195.00) 
$5.00  Cash 
18  Coins  ($53.20) 
124  Coins  (NVS) 

2 Crowns  (NVS) 
$2.00  Cash 
$37  Coins  (NVS) 
$12.00  Cash 


Preference  of  Use 

NI  Reference  Collection 
General  Operating  Fund 
NI  Reference  Collection 
NI  Reference  Collection 
NI  Reference  Collection 
General  Operating  Fund 
NI  Reference  Collection 
NI  BULLETIN  Fund 


NVS  = No  Value  Stated  by  donor 


LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 

I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material 
to  the  NI  Library. 
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American  Numismatic  Society 

TROXELL,  HYLAA.  The  Coinage  of  the  Lyaian  League.  Pub.  1982, 
254pp,  w/44  plates. 

HOUGHTON,  ARTHUR.  Coins  of  the  Seleuoid  Empire  from  the  Collection 
of  Arthur  Houghton.  Pub.  1983,  122pp,  w/77  plates. 

Dr.  Gregory  G.  Brunk 

BRUNK,  GREGORY  G.  Articles  useful  in  identifying  tokens  and  medals 
A guide  to  the  English  language  literature.  Pub.  1983,  52pp , not 
illus.  Those  doing  research  in  the  above  fields  will  find  Dr. 
Brunk 's  work  helpful  in  finding  related  articles  that  appeared  in 
magazines . 

Facts  on  File  Publications 

PARISE,  FRANK.  The  Book  of  Calendars.  Pub.  1982,  387pp.  (See  a 
review  of  this  book  in  this  issue.)  A very  scholarly  work  done 
on  calendars  from  ancient  Babylonia  to  the  present. 

Serge  Huard 

KEOGH,  JOHN  G.  On  Coins  of  Rhodesia-Zimbabwe.  Pub.  1980,  46pp, 
illus. 

NI  Publications 

LOVENTHAL,  REV.  E.  The  Coins  of  Tijmevelly . 1978  reprint  of  1888 

work,  17pp,  w/4  plates. 

Thomas  P.  Rockwell 

SLIDE  SET  #37.  DATING  SYSTEMS  ON  COINS  (66  slides).  Assembled  and 
prepared  by  the  donor.  The  accompanying  guide  by  itself  makes 
interesting  reading.  An  excellent  presentation  for  foreign  coin 
collectors  or  for  non-collectors  interested  in  an  unusual  trip 
via  world  coinage  to  see  how  other  peoples  use  dates  and  numbers. 

Russian  Numismatic  Society 

RETOWSKI , OTTO  F.  The  Genoese-Tatar  Coinage.  Pub.  1984  (a  trans- 
lation of  the  original  1906  work),  51pp,  w/6  plates. 

Jerry  F.  Schimmel 

SCHIMMEL,  JERRY  F.  French  Tokens.  Pub.  1983,  34pp,  illus.  See 
January  1984  NI  BULLETIN  for  a review. 

Duilio  Vaia 

VAIA,  DUILIO.  Rlantation  Tokens  of  Puerto  Rico.  Pub.  1980,  71pp, 
not  illus. 

John  E.  Vandi griff 

CLAIN-STEFANELLI , VLADIMIR.  History  of  the  National  Numismatic 
Collection.  Pub.  1968,  108pp,  illus. 

HOPPE,  DONALD  J.  How  to  invest  in  gold  stocks  and  avoid  the  pit- 
falls.  Pub.  1972,  575pp,  illus. 
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FORMAN,  HARRY  J.  How  you  can  make  big  profits  investing  in  coins. 

Pub.  1972,  160pp,  not  illus. 

TURNER,  W.  W.  Gold  Coins  for  Financial  Survival.  Pub.  1971,  240pp, 
illus. 

ROBINSON,  CHARLES  R.  and  YOUNG,  CHARLE  B.  A nation  without  coins. 

Pub.  1965,  139pp. 

ROGERS,  DONALD  I.  How  to  beat  inflation  by  using  it.  Pub.  1970, 
211pp,  not  illus. 

Randolph  Zander 

ROGERS,  EDGAR.  The  Rose  Farthing  Tokens.  Pub.  ca.  1920,  26pp, 
w/1  plate. 

GRUEBER,  HERBERT  A.  Handbook  of  the  Coins  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  the  British  Museum.  Pub.  1899,  272pp,  w/64  plates. 

KEMBLE,  JOHN  M.  Anglo-Saxon  Runes.  Reprint  1976  of  1840  work, 

64pp,  w/drawings. 

BURN,  JACOB  HENRY.  A descriptive  catalogue  of  the  London  traders, 
taverns,  and  coffee-house  tokens  current  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Pub.  1855,  287pp,  not  illus. 

MONTAGU,  HYMAN.  The  copper,  tin,  and  bronze  coinage  and  patterns 
for  coins  of  England  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  her 
present  Majesty.  Pub.  1893,  150pp,  illus. 

SUTHERLAND,  CAROL  HUMPHREY  V.  English  Coinage  600-1900.  Pub.  1973, 
232pp,  illus. 

BROOKE,  GEORGE  C.  English  coins  from  the  seventh  century  to  the 
present  day.  Pub.  1950,  300pp,  w/72  plates. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.  Catalogue  of  the  Montague  Guest  collection  of 
badges,  tokens,  and  passes  presented  in  1907  to  the  Department 
of  British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities.  Pub.  1930,  206pp,  w/8  plates. 

GORDON,  LAWRENCE  L.  British  battles  and  medals.  Pub.  1962,  451pp, 
illus. 

BOYNE,  WILLIAM.  Tokens  issued  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  England, 
Vales,  and  Ireland  by  corporations,  merchants,  tradesmen,  etc. 

Pub.  1858,  630pp,  w/42  plates. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  like  to  thank  Terris  Howard, 
Thomas  Rockwell  and  John  Vandi griff  for  their  donations  of  other 
numismatic  material  to  the  Library. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 

Librarian,  NI  BOOK  LIBRARY 

★ ***★★*★***★★★***★*****★★★★★*★★**★★*★*★■*★★******★*★*★*★★■**•*:*★★★**★*★★* 


AN  UNCATALOGUED  KOREAN  MONETARY  UNIT 


by  John  DeMarais,  Dallas,  Texas,  NI  if  1539 

Catalogs  list  the  Korean  monetary  system  of  1892-1902  as  100  fun  = 

1 yang.  However,  on  the  1 /4-yang  coins  the  value  in  Korean  is  stated 
as  "two  — five  fun".  Can  anyone  tell  what  the  name  of  this  un- 
listed moneatry  unit  is? 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Member  enjoys  the  BULLETIN  and  eagerly  awaits  its  arvival  monthly 

I'd  just  like  to  say  how  much  I enjoy  the  BULLETIN.  I await  its 
arrival  each  month  with  eager  anticipation.  I have  just  this  morning 
received  the  December  issue. 

I only  recently  joined  NI  and  since  I don't  have  all  the  1983  issues, 
I won't  be  submitting  a ballot  for  the  best  article.  In  any  event, 

I am  glad  I joined  and  consider  it  an  excellent  value  for  only  $10 
annual ly . 


George  C.  Dunn,  NI  #2000 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  Canada 


Good  words  for  the  BULLETIN  articles  on  Larry  Devine's  ano-tents 

I have  read  all  of  the  articles  in  the  NI  BULLETIN  by  Larry  Devine 
and  I appreciate  your  doing  this  for  him. 

I will  be  glad  to  help  in  any  way  with  the  notes,  just  let  me  know 
what  you  need  (on  his  other  notes). 

I would  appreciate  your  sending  me  an  application  for  membership  in 
NI.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon. 


Dennis  Devine 
Rocky  Point,  New  York 


Comments  on  Bergman's  Pillar  Dollar  article  in  Ootober  1983  issue 

Walter  Bergman's  article  on  the  Pillar  Dollar,  like  all  of  his  art- 
icles, is  well  researched  and  excellently  written.  However,  there 
are  three  minor  errors  which  I would  like  to  mention. 

Utraque  is  spelled  UHraque  in  the  text  which  may  account  for  his  er- 
roneous translation  of  the  coin's  inscription.  The  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  legend  as  shown  on  the  coin  is  "both  one".  Figurative- 
ly, this  means  both  old  and  new  worlds  are  one  with  Spain  playing  a 
dominant  role  in  each  as  signified  by  the  royal  crown  topping  the 
hemisphere. 

The  rock  of  Gibraltar  on  the  European  side  of  the  Strait  and  the  rise 
of  land  at  Pointe  Almina  near  Ceuta  on  the  African  side  were  called 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  by  the  ancients  who  claimed  there  was  "Non 
Plus  Ultra"  (no  more  beyond).  After  the  discovery  of  the  America's, 
"non"  was  dropped  and  the  remaining  two  words  appropriately  placed 
on  these  two  symbolic  columns. 

The  edge  of  the  coin  is  definitely  not  "deckeled".  In  fact,  on 
coins  in  better  condition,  a floral  design  of  tulips  is  visible 
which  enhances  the  beauty  of  this  coin.  On  worn  coins,  this  device 
may  well  be  mistaken  for  a deckeled  edge. 
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All  of  the  above  did  not  detract  from  my  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Bergman's 
superior  article. 


George  H.  Becht,  NI  #1651 
Rochester,  Minnesota 

Author  comments  on  his  article  THE  IMPRESSIVE  PILLAR  DOLLAR  (Oct-  '83) 


Dear  Mr.  (Clyde)  Hubbard: 

I take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your  letter  of  10th  Oc- 
tober, but  must  apologize  for  the  delay  in  replying.  This  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  I have  been  overseas  (in  Europe). 

From  your  letter  I have  noted  that  my  article  "The  Impressive  Pillar 
Dollar"  has  been  published  in  the  October  issue  of  the  NI  BULLETIN., 
which  however  I have  as  yet  not  received.  Seamail  - as  the  bulletin's 
come  by  seamail  - from  the  USA  to  South  Africa  takes  approx.  3 months 
to  reach  us  here. 

As  regards  your  comments  - I thank  you  for  these.  Dealing  with  the 
second  point,  I must  confess  this  mistake  is  due  to  a really  bad  typing 
error  on  my  part.  Of  couse  it  should  have  been  UTraque  and  the  trans- 
lation should  have  been  "Both  are  one",  and  not  "More  beyond"  as  for 
"Plus  Ultra". 

As  regards  your  point  one,  this  was  not  a mistake  on  my  part,  and  I 
was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a difference  of  opinion 
between  the  collectors  of  Spanish  coins  and  those  of,  say,  Britain. 

But  I do  agree,  that  since  1 do  deal  in  my  article  with  a coin  of 
Spanish  or  Spanish-American  origin,  I should  have  chosen  the  Spanish 
interpretation  of  obverse  and  reverse.  (Article  Ed.  Note:  Perhaps  I 
compounded  the  matter  by  inserting  the  Mexican  and  Potosi  mint  coins 
Pillars /Shield  and  the  Lima  mint  coin  Shield/Pillars.) 

As  for  the  first  coin  struck  at  the  Guatemala  mint,  I realise  this  took 
place  in  1733,  but  in  my  article  I mentioned  merely  that  the  decision 
to  open  a further  mint  was  taken  "around  1730",  which  I understood  to 
be  more  or  less  accurate. 

Coming  to  the  Royal/Imperial  crowns  I really  did  not  wish  to  go  into 
details,  hence  my  remarks  are  rather  vague.  If  I had  wished  to  be 
more  specific,  then  there  would  have  been  so  many  other  points  to 
raise  in  connection  with  these  fascinating  coins. 

May  I mention  at  this  point  that  I also  collect  the  coins  of  the  8 
reales  size  of  Independent  Mexico  and  your  book  on  the  subject  has  been 
a great  help  to  me.  And  of  course  the  historical  study  of  all  the  coins 
in  my  possession,  which  then  leads  me  to  writing  them  up. 

Thanks  again  for  taking  the  trouble  of  writing  to  me,  I am  with  kindest 
regards , 

Sincerely, 

W.  Bergman,  F.S.A.N.S.,  NI  #1786 

(Ed.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  a copy  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  original 
letter  to  Mr.  Bergman,  but  the  points  raised  are  clarified  above.) 
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Member  dealer's  letter  to  editor  offers  20%  discount  to  members 


Sincere  best  wishes  to  you/yours  and  NI  for  the  New  Year.  (If  you 
want  to  do  NI  a service,  tell  the  membership  that  I'll  give  a 10% 
discount  to  ANY  member  who  buys  AND  includes  his  (paid  up)  number!!). 

Fredric  R.  Wachter 
Annandale,  Virginia 

********************************************************************* 

A CONTEMPORARY  F0RGERY(?)  OF  A CYPRUS  HENRY  II  GROS 

by  Victor  Kreloff^  Caspar ^ California 


Drawing  of  a soft  struck  piece  (author) 

This  coin  is  in  good  style,  passing  as  Schlumberger  PI.  VI,  No.  20, 
except  that  no  Mullet  shows  in  the  left  field.  Legend:  hENRI  REI  DE 
/ lERVSAL'MEDCh  IPR'.  But  it  is  rather  thick  and  lightweight,  size 
ca.  26  mm.,  weight  4.8  grams.  It  has  fooled  at  least  one  long  estab- 
lished coin  dealer. 

Strange  to  say,  this  is  a clad  coin.  The  core  of  the  "sandwich"  is 
some  tin-like  metal  (black  on  surfaces),  and  the  "skin"  sheets  of 
beaten  silver  sweated  on  so  that  with  the  well  struck  up  lettering 
this  looks  like  a silver  coin. 

In  part  of  both  faces  the  silver  was  stretched  so  that  it  has  cracked 
and  separated.  There  is  some  double  striking.  Traces  of  copper  and 
iron  oxides,  and  some  black  crust  adhere  between  the  letters,  and  the 
coin  has  been  filed  twice  and  shows  the  iridescence  of  having  been 
cleaned.  Above  the  level  of  the  king's  nose,  there  is  no  silver  skin 
Two  small  die  breaks  exist  on  the  obverse. 

Is  this  a contemporary  forgery?  I have  been  told  that  modern  forgers 
wouldn't  bother  with  a coin  of  this  low  value(!),  and  that  real  metal 
would  be  used.  Have  other  such  clad  productions  been  found? 

Supposing  this  coin  were  from  about  1325,  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
was  then  only  a claim,  and  Cyprus  remained  Europe's  outpost  to  the 
east.  With  Latins,  Greeks,  Italians,  refugees  from  the  Holy  Land  - 
and  many  others  forming  this  commercial  centre,  there  would  be  plenty 
of  chances  for  passing  false  coins.  What  a story  this  piece,  if  it 
belonged  to  these  times,  could  tell. 
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IN  REMEMBRANCE 


SYDNEY  W.  BEANEY,  Willowdale,  Ontario,  Canada,  NI  #300 


Sydney  W.  Beaney  died  suddenly  of  a cardiac  arrest  on  December  28,  1983. 

"Syd"  had  been  the  Index  Compiler  for  NI  since  August,  1976,  having 
originally  joined  NI  in  February,  1969.  One  of  the  largest  projects 
ever  tackled  by  a NI  volunteer  was  the  compilation  of  a 10  year  index 
of  the  NI  BULLETIN  1970-1979.  When  asked  if  he  would  take  on  such 
a task,  his  response  was  an  immediate  acceptance  of  the  challenge. 
Ironically,  his  sudden  death  came  on  the  very  same  day  that  he  had 
mailed  the  index  for  1983  to  the  editor  of  the  NI  BULLETIN.  This 
1983  Index  will  serve  as  a memorial  to  a dedicated  NI  worker.  It 
should  be  ready  for  mailing  with  the  April  issue. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  Syd's  wife  Muriel  who,  even  in  the  immediate 
days  following  his  death,  took  the  time  to  write,  feeling  concerned 
that  perhaps  the  Index  had  not  been  finished  and  mailed. 


Nuri  Peri 


At  the  end  of  last  year  the  esteemed  numismatist  Nuri  Pere  died.  Mem- 
bers concerned  with  Islamic  numismatics  will  be  familiar  with  his  great 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  Turkish  numismatics  after  he  encouraged 
the  management  of  the  famous  bank,  Yapi  ve  Kredi  Banka§i  A.S.  (of  which 
he  was  an  executive  director),  to  permit  him  to  form  a comprehensive 
collection  of  Islamic  coins  with  strong  emphasis  on  the  Ottoman  and 
Turkish  Republican  coins  and  medals,  and  to  make  it  readily  available 
for  research  purposes.  This  was  in  1953. 

By  1963  he  had  achieved  this  task  and  he  published  the  list  of  coins 
represented  in  it  under  the  title  of  Madeni  Para  Koleksiyonu  Hakkinda 
Etut.  This  was  followed  by  his  work  on  the  illustrated  catalogue  of 
Ottoman  coins  and  in  1968  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  and  dis- 
cussing the  plans  for  his  forthcoming  publication  under  the  title  of 
Osmanlilarda  Madeni  Paralar  for  which  there  had  been  a long-standing 
need.  During  his  visit  to  New  York  he  considered  the  possibilities 
of  appointing  a suitable  publisher  to  distribute  the  book  but  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  the  very  reasonable  list  price  set  by  the  bank 
in  the  interest  of  students  and  collectors  in  this  country.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  last  day  of  his  visit  that  we  met  and  discussed 
the  negative  result  of  his  search.  We  jointly  decided  that  the  best 
way  would  be  to  have  copies  imported  and  promoted  under  a name  we 
both  agreed  upon,  Nionismata  Orientalia  (which  has  since  been  a service 
for  other  Turkish  numismatists).  It  was  therefore  published  in  Novem- 
ber 1968  and  was  recognised  as  the  standard  work,  "NP"  numbers  were 
used  in  lists,  and  it  was  cited  in  new  works  and  articles,  a fortunate 
result  of  his  skill  and  industry. 

Over  the  years  my  association  with  him  was  most  friendly  both  through 
correspondence  and  during  visits  to  his  city.  I came  to  appreciate 
his  devotion  to  numismatics  and  his  willingness  to  assist  anyone  in 
the  study  of  his  country's  coins,  including  his  magnanimous  gesture 
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in  permitting  free  use  of  his  material  for  use  by  Standard  Catalog  of 
World  Coins  (Krause/Mishler) , which  they  requested  for  the  first  issue. 

Mr.  Pere  was  the  driving  force  in  the  founding  of  the  Turkish  Numis- 
matic Society  (TND)  and  in  1968  became  its  first  president.  He  was 
a member  of  the  RNS  and  the  ANS  and  other  international  numismatic 
societies . 


Kenneth  MacKenzie 


*******************************************************************^* 
INFORMATION,  Please 

Wants  ds sistanoe  on  African  oiadrenaies 

With  the  coming  of  independence,  each  British  colonial  possession  in 
Africa  adopted  its  own  national  terms  for  its  currency,  as  listed  be- 
low, except  for  one  or  two  which  adapted  cents  and  shillings.  I'd  be 
grateful  for  any  information  as  to  the  meanings  and  reasons  for  the 
particular  terms  used  in  each  country. 


MALAWI;  100  Tambala  = 1 Kwacha 
LESOTHO:  100  Licente  = 1 Maloti 

KENYA;  100  Cents  = 1 Shilling 
ZAMBIA:  100  Ngwee  = 1 Kwacha 

TANZANIA;  100  Senti  = 1 Shilingi 
SIERRA  LEONE:  100  Cents  = 1 Leon 

SOMALIA:  100  Senti  = 1 Shi  1 in 


GHANA;  100  Pesewas  = 1 Cedi 
NIGERIA:  100  Kobo  = 1 Naira 

BOTSWANA:  100  Cents  = 1 Thebe 
100  Thebe  = 1 Pula 
THE  GAMBIA:  100  Bututs  = 1 Dalasi 

SWAZILAND:  100  Cents  = 1 Luhlanga 

25  Luhlanga  - 1 Lilangeni 


I.  C.  G.  Campbell 
4636  F Street 
Lincoln,  NE  68510 


"IS"  Counterstamp  on  Madras  Fanam 

Illustrated  to  the  left  is  a Madras  Fanam,  Pagoda 
Style,  silver,  undated.  Just  to  the  right  of  "F" 
in  FANAM  is  a counterstamp  that  appears  to  be  "IS", 
with  the  "S"  in  reverse  style.  Can  anyone  furnish 
any  information  regarding  this  counterstamp. 

Stuart  T.  Eisen 

10400  Old  Georgetown  Road 

Bethesda,  Maryland  20014 


********************************************************************* 


NI  MEMBER  PUBLISHES  TWO  SPANISH  PATTERNS  IN  GACETA  NUMISMATICA 

GACETA  NUMISMATICA  (Nr.  71,  Dec.  1983),  the  official  publication  of 
the  Asociacion  Numismatica  Espanola  (ANE),  published  two  previously 
uncatalogued  Spanish  pattern  coins  recently.  They  were  documented 
by  NI  member  Terris  C.  Howard  (NI  #1936).  The  patterns,  struck  in 
copper  (bronze)  are  25  Pesetas  1871*18-71  SDM  and  1 Peseta  1905*19-12 
SMV.  Copies  of  the  publication  documenting  these  two  previously  un- 
catalogued patterns  are  available  from  the  NI  Library. 
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THE  GATES  OF  JERUSALEM 

by  William  B.  Thompson y Edmond,  Oklahoma,  NI  MLM-22 

Jerusalem  is  the  most  religiously  important  city  in  the  entire  world. 
Important  to  the  Christians  as  the  city  of  the  death,  burial  and  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Christ.  Important  to  the  Jews  as  the  site  of 
their  most  sacred  shrine,  the  sole  remnant  of  Solomon's  temple,  the 
western  or  "wailing  wall".  Important  to  Moslems,  third  in  line  be- 
hind Mecca  and  Medina,  is  the  Dome  of  the  Rock;  the  place  from  which 
Mohammed  rode  to  heaven  astride  his  steed,  el  Burak. 

Jerusalem  was  an  inhabited  city  in  the  early  bronze  age,  well  before 
2500  B.C.  Since  the  time  of  King  David  in  1000  B.C.,  the  Babylonians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Moslems,  Crusaders  and  the  Turks,  each  in 
their  turn,  fought  for  and  conquered  the  enduring  City.  Each  time 
however,  all  the  walls  and  gates  did  not  endure.  As  a result,  the 
location  and  names  of  the  walls  and  gates  have  changed  some  each  time 
they  were  rebuilt.  For  example,  the  DAMASCUS  gate  as  we  know  it,  was 
built  in  1538  and  it  stands  on  top  of  a gate  once  known  as  the  SHEKHEM 
gate,  which  stands  on  top  of  a gate  that  was  known  as  the  MUSTER  gate. 
We  also  find  that  at  different  times,  two  different  gates  may  have 
had  the  same  name.  We  also  find  that  as  the  walls  were  destroyed, 
they  were  not  always  rebuilt  at  the  same  site,  and  may  have  taken  in 
more  or  less  real  estate  and  may  have  had  more  or  less  gates,  in 
different  locations. 

For  example:  Between  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  and  about  324  A.D., 

the  gates  were  called:  TEKOA  - TOWER  (or  David's)  - PALACE  - St. 

STEPHENS  (or  Damascus  or  Galilee)  - JERICO  (or  Benjamin)  gate.  At 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders  (about  1100  A.D.),  the  seven  gates  were: 
GOLDEN,  POSTERN  of  the  TANNERY,  ZION,  BEAUCAIRE,  DAVID'S,  St.  STEPHENS 
and  the  gate  of  JEHOSHAPHAT.  When  the  walls  were  rebuilt  by  the 
Ottoman  Sultan  around  1540  A.D.,  the  six  open  gates  were:  Gate  of 

the  TRIBE  (Lions),  Gate  of  the  MOORS  QUARTER  (Dung),  E.TIAH  Gate 
(Zion),  MIHRAS  DAOUD  Gate  (Jaffa),  Gate  of  the  COLUMN  (Damascus,  Gate 
of  the  FLOWERS  (Herod's)  - The  GOLDEN  gate  has  been  closed  since  about 
this  time.  In  about  1889,  there  was  one  more  gate  opened  to  the  newer 
city,  called,  no  less,  the  NEW  Gate. 

The  Sixth  Issue  of  Israeli  banknotes  in  1973  introduced  a series  of 
5 notes,  each  with  a picture  of  a different  gate  in  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Seventh  Issue,  in  1978,  continued  this  pictorial  program. 
There  were  two  major  differences  in  the  series.  The  former  was  the 
5,  10,  50,  100  and  500  Lirot  notes.  Inflation  was  taking  its  toll, 
and  the  new  issue  included  the  1,  5,  10,  50  and  100  shekalim  (or 
shekel)  notes.  The  ten  Lirot  became  the  1 Shekel  note.  This  then 
left  out  the  Lion's  (or  St.  Stephens)  Gate,  which  had  been  on  the 
5 Lirot  note,  but  added  Herod's  Gate  which  is  on  the  100  Shekel  note. 

Illustrated  at  the  top  of  the  following  page  is  the  5 Lirot  note  of 
1973.  On  its  back,  we  see  the  LION'S  Gate  (in  the  North  half  of  the 
east  wall)  ■■  also  known  as  St.  Stephen's,  Mary's,  Jerri co,  Benjamin, 
East  Water  gate  or  Gate  of  the  Tribe  or  Gate  of  Jehoshaphat.  So  named 
because  of  the  lions  carved  on  each  side.  Built  by  Sultan  Suleiman 
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5 Lirotj  1973,  Reverse 

after  dreaming  he  would  be  killed  by  lions  if  he  did  not  wall  the  City 
Christians  say  that  it  was  from  this  gate  that  St.  Stephen,  the  first 
martyr,  was  led  to  his  execution.  Moslems  call  the  gate  after  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  born  in  a house  nearby.  The  face  of  the  note  por 
trays  Henrietta  Szold.  The  three  dots  in  the  lower  left  are  for  the 
blind  to  use  in  identifying  the  value  of  a note.  Color  is  sepia- 
light  brown  and  the  size  is  76/128mm. 

The  1 Shekelnote  of  1978  has  the  same  design  as  the  10  Lirot  note  of 
the  previous  issue.  On  the  back,  it  pictures  the  JAFFA  Gate  (in  the 
center  of  the  west  wall)  - also  known  as  Daoud  or  Daud's  gate  and  the 
Fish  Gate.  The  gate,  whose  road  led  to  the  coast,  and  today,  the 
most  accessible  from  the  New  City,  was  built  in  about  1540  by  Soliman 
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1 Shekel,  1978,  Reverse 

II.  A portrait  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  with  two  dots  for  the  blind 
is  on  the  face  of  the  nate.  The  color  is  pink-purple  and  the  size  is 
76/1 35mm. 
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5 Shekel,  1978,  Reverse 

The  5 Shekel  note  of  1978  has  the  same  design  as  the  50  Li  rot  note  of 
1973.  On  the  back  we  find  a picture  of  the  DAMASCUS  Gate  (in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  north  wall)  - also  called  Shekhem,  Nablus,  St.  Stephen's, 
Galilee  or  Muster  Gate.  Built  by  Sultan  Sultan  Suleiman  the  Magnific- 
ent and  named  for  the  road  which  begins  there.  The  portrait  of  Pres- 
ident Chaim  Weizmann  is  on  the  face  of  the  note,  with  one  dot  for  the 
use  of  the  blind.  The  color  is  blue/green  and  the  size  is  76/141mm. 
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The  100  Lirot  note  of  1973  had  the  same  design  as  this  10  Shekel  note 
of  1978  (illustrated  previous  page).  The  back  of  the  note  has  a draw- 
ing of  the  ZION  Gate  (in  the  middle  of  the  South  wall)  - also  called 
David's,  E'-Tiah  or  Valley  Gate.  This  gate  is  closest  to  King  David's 
tomb  on  Mt.  Zion.  A portrait  of  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl  graces  the  face  of 
the  note,  and  there  are  no  marks  on  this  note  for  the  blind  to  use  in 
identification.  The  color  is  blue  and  the  size  is  76/147mm. 
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50  Shekel 3 1978 j Reverse 

Illustrated  above  is  the  50  Shekel  note  of  1978.  It  has  the  same  de- 
sign as  the  500  Lirot  note  of  1973.  Back:  The  GOLDEN  Gate  (in  the 

east  side  of  the  Temple  Mt.)  - also  known  as  Gate  of  Mercy.  It  has 
been  walled  up  for  centuries  and  will  be  opened,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  at  the  "End  of  Days".  Christians  believe  this  gate  was 
used  by  Christ  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  face  of  the  note  portrays  David 
Ben-Gurion,  and  has  one  long  bar  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  The  color 
is  ivory-slate  grey  and  the  size  is  76/1 53mm. 

The  back  of  this  100  Shekel  note  of  1978  (following  page)  pictures 
HEROD'S  Gate  (in  the  east  end  of  the  North  wall)  - also  called  Horse 
gate  and  Gate  of  Flowers.  It  was  named  after  the  King  who  did  so 
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100  shekel 3 1978 ^ Obverse 


100  Shekel 3 1978 , Reverse 

much  to  beautify  the  ancient  City  of  Jerusalem. 

This  leaves  only  the  DUNG  Gate  and  the  NEW  Gate  which  have  not  yet 
been  presented  on  this  series  of  Israeli  notes.  Several  persons  felt 
that  when  the  500  and/or  1000  Shekel  notes  were  issued  that  they 
should  continue  the  theme.  Evidently  the  Government  of  Israel 
thought  otherwise,  because  in  December  of  1982,  the  500  Sheqalim 
(Shekel)  note  was  introduced  with  a picture  of  Baron  Edmond  de  Roth- 
schild on  the  face  and  a bunch  of  grapes  on  the  back.  So  much  for 
the  Gates  of  Jerusalem  on  the  banknotes  of  Israel. 


Bibl i ography : 
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THE  GREAT' RULERS 
OF  EUROPE 

by  Walter  Bergman^  F . S . A . N . S ^ Cape  Tcwn^  So.  Africa,  NT  #1783 


Throughout  history  there  have  been  rulers,  kings  and  emperors,  to  whom 
posterity  has  accorded  the  title  "the  Great"  in  recognition  of  the 
extraordinary  deeds  performed  by  them.  Who  were  these  outstanding 
rulers,  and  what  led  to  this,  their  distinction? 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  who  lived 
in  the  4th  century  BC  must  no 
doubt  be  considered  the  first 
of  them.  Upon  his  father's 
death  he  became  king  of  Macedon, 
a country  situated  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe.  He  was  20 
years  of  age,  well-educated, 
loved  reading  and  was  fond  of 
music,  though  he  was  also  a 
fine  man-at-arms  and  an  excel- 
lent horseman.  Soon  after  becoming  king  he  brought  honour  to  his 
realm  by  not  only  conquering  the  lands  adjoining  his  kingdom,  but  by 
victoriously  campaigning  in  countries  as  far  afield  as  Turkey,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Persia  and  even  India.  In  many  instances  he  made 
friends  of  his  erstwhile  enemies.  On  all  his  campaigns,  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  often  having  to  contend  with  incredible  hardships,  he  per- 
sonally led  his  army  these  unbelievable  distances  through  territory 
unbeknown  to  him,  even  over  high  mountain  ranges.  Unfortunately,  fate 
did  not  grant  him  the  opportunity  to  consolidate  his  newly  acquired 
empire.  He  died  of  a fever,  far  away  from  his  own  country,  still  a 
young  man  merely  33  years  of  age.  Even  now,  after  more  than  2,000 
years,  his  name  is  anything  but  forgotten! 

Next  we  come  across  CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT, 
the  Roman  emperor  of  the  early  4th  century 
A.D.  Upon  his  father's  death  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  a realm  which  was  sadly 
deteriorating.  He  turned  at  once  against 
the  many  contenders  to  the  throne,  defeating 
them  one  by  one  and  brought  stability  and 
peace  to  the  empire  by  again  uniting  the 
West  and  East  under  his  sole  rule.  As  a result  of  a vision  he  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith  and  thus  became  the  first  Christian  Roman 
emperor.  He  halted  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  and  it  was  also 
he  who  in  Rome  erected  the  first  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  over  St.  Peter's 
tomb.  Through  age  this  basilica  became  so  insecure,  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  Pope  Nicholas  V decided  to  replace  it  with 
the  Cathedral  we  see  to-day.  During  his  reign  Constantine  saw  fit  to 
move  the  capital  of  the  empire  from  Italy  to  Byzantium,  which  he  suit- 
ably rebuilt  and  first  renamed  Roma  Nova,  thereafter  changing  the 
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name  to  Constantinople,  after  him. 

The  next  ruler  to  qualify  for  the  attribute 
"the  Great”  was  the  Carol ingi an  king, 
Charles,  better  known  as  CHARLEMAGNE. 

In  the  year  768  he,  together  with  his 
brother,  inherited  his  father's  wide 
domains,  and  when  soon  thereafter  his 
brother  died  of  natural  causes,  he  an- 
nexed his  late  brother's  territory,  thus 
becoming  virtually  overnight  the  strongest  ruler  in  Western  Europe. 

At  that  stage  his  realm  embraced  most  of  modern  France,  Belgium,  parts 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Western  Germany,  this  nominally  including  Bav- 
aria, which  in  turn  incorporated  most  of  to-day's  Austria.  Charle- 
magne immediately  set  about  consolidating  his  position  and  extending 
his  borders  to  the  East,  North  and  South.  His  subjugation  of  the 
pagan  Saxons  took  many  campaigns  spread  over  30  years.  When  he  set 
his  mind  to  subduing  a certain  region,  this  also  meant  that  its  in- 
habitants had  to  be  converted  to  Christianity.  He  encouraged  all 
sorts  of  intellectual  activities  at  his  court  at  Aachen.  He  was  a 
very  pious  man  who  had  the  interests  of  his  subjects  at  heart.  New 
schools  attached  to  churches  and  monasteries  were  opened  throughout 
his  realm,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  make  provision  for  teaching  the 
children  of  the  poor,  but  although  universal  education  was  envisaged, 
this  could  not  be  accomplished.  He  was  a great  and  active  supporter 
of  the  Pope,  and  when  in  the  year  772  the  Lombards  threatened  to  at- 
tack Rome,  he  moved  against  Lombardy.  He  deposed  its  king,  and  taking 
his  crown  he  claimed  the  country  for  himself.  A few  years  later  he 
staged  an  invasion  of  Moorish  Spain,  but  here  for  once  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Next  he  dealt  with  the  semi -independent  Bavarians.  However, 
his  conquest  of  the  fierce  Avars  in  to-day's  Hungary,  who  had  become 
prosperous  through  imposing  tribute  upon,  and  raiding  the  Byzantine 
empire,  was  considered  his  qreatest  military  achievement.  The  Avar 
nation  was  defeated  and  completely  wiped  out. 

Charlemagne  now  dominated  all  of  Central  Europe  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Eastern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  In  the  year  800,  the  people  of  Rome  acclaimed  him 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Pope  placed  a golden  crown  upon  his  head. 
This  was  indeed  the  culmination  of  a successful  "career".  He  thus  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  empire  survived  for 
a thousand  years  thereafter.  In  a time  of  darkness  Charlemagne  had 
brought  light  and  order  to  Europe,  even  though  a deeper  darkness  was 
soon  to  settle  once  again  over  the  whole  continent. 

Next  in  line  are  three  Russian  Rulers  on  each  of  whom  the  title  "the 
Great"  had  been  bestowed.  In  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  there 
existed  as  yet  no  Russian  nation  as  we  know  it  to-day.  Russia  then 
consisted  of  a number  of  independent  principalities  such  as  Muscovy, 
Tver,  as  well  as  Novgorod,  a free  city-state.  Furthermore,  much  of  the 
country  in  the  European  North-East,  East  and  South-East  was  dominated 
or  occupied  by  Mongols,  whereas  part  of  the  country's  North  and  North- 
West  belonged  to  Sweden  or  to  Lithuania  and  Poland.  Novgorod  was  a 
very  prosperous  city-state  situated  directly  on  the  trade  route  from 
the  North  to  Byzantium.  It  had  been  independent  for  approximately  500 
years  and  controlled  immense  stretches  of  land,  much  of  it  still  wil- 
derness. 
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In  the  year  1462  IVAN  III  became  Grand  Prince  of  Muscovy  and  "Czar 
and  Autocrat".  By  all  accounts  Ivan  was  a cautious  but  very  shrewd 
person.  His  aim  was  "the  gathering  of  all  Russian  lands"  under  one, 
his  own  rule.  What  he  was  unable  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  through 
treaties,  often  concluded  under  duress,  he  tried  to  obtain  by  waging 
war,  and  in  most  instances  he  was  successful.  He  conquered  Novgorod, 
seizing  and  annexing  all  its  land.  He  besieged  Tver,  which  surrendered 
to  his  authority.  Claiming  as  his  patrimony  a large  section  of  Kievan 
Russia,  which  had  been  under  Pol ish-Li thuanian  domination,  he  even- 
tually recovered  most  of  that.  Not  prepared  to  pay  tribute  any  longer 
to  the  Tartars  of  the  Golden  Horde,  he  freed  Russia  from  the  Tartar 
yoke  by  letting  the  Tartars  face  his  army  across  a small  river  for 
a whole  summer.  Finally,  the  Tartars  withdrew  when  they  realised  that 
if  it  came  to  a bloody  confrontation,  they  would  be  the  losers. 

Not  only  did  Ivan  the  Great  enlarge  his  realm  very  considerably,  there- 
by uniting  Russia,  but  he  also  saw  to  the  beauty  of  his  capital  by 
bringing  to  Moscow  Italian  architects  and  artisans  who  upon  his  orders 
erected  many  beautiful  churches  and  palaces.  It  was  he  who  adopted 
the  Byzantine  double-headed  eagle  as  the  new  emblem  of  the  rulers  of 
Russia. 

Rome  had  always  been  considered  the  capital  of  Christendom.  After 
Rome's  collapse  Byzantium  was  generally  accepted  as  the  "Second  Rome". 
Upon  the  fall  of  Byzantium  to  the  Turks,  Ivan  III,  by  marrying  a neice 
of  the  last  Byzantine  emperor,  indicated  that  his  capital,  Moscow, 
had  now  taken  over  as  the  "Third  Rome". 

Ivan  the  Great  must  not  be  confused  with  his  grand- 
son IVAN  IV,  commonly  known  as  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
who  ruled  approximately  100  years  later.  The  suf- 
fix "the  Tervihle"  is  really  a misnomer,  as  the 
correct  translation  of  the  relevant  Russian  word 
should  be  "awesome"  and  not  "awful"  or  "terrible". 
Actually,  Ivan  IV  was  a very  forceful  ruler  who 
did  much  for  his  country.  But  he  was  going  mad; 
he  certainly  was  very  cruel.  And  yet,  cruelty 
was  a Russian  way  of  life,  no  doubt  inherited  from 
the  Mongol,  Tartar,  Sibir  ancestry.  Even  the  later- 
mentioned  Peter  the  Great  could  well  be  accused  of 
great  cruelty.  Under  Ivan  IV,  Moscow  was  officially 
proclaimed  the  "Third  Rome",  heir  of  Byzantium  and 
the  seat  of  the  true  Orthodox  Church.  It  was  Ivan  IV 
who  had  Moscow's  most  spectacular  landmark,  the  St.  Basil's  Cathedral, 
built.  He  was  so  overcome  by  its  sheer  beauty,  that,  after  having  pro- 
fusely thanked  the  architect  who  had  designed  it,  he  had  his  eyes 
gauged  out,  so  that  he  would  be  unable  to  erect  a similar,  just  as 
magnificent  edifice. 

During  the  17th  century,  Russia  was,  by  European  standards,  still  a 
very  backward  country,  enjoying  few  of  the  amenities  which  its  Western 
neighbours  had  obtained  by  means  of  commerce  and  industry.  It  took 
a man  like  PETER  THE  GREAT  to  change  this,  and  to  bring  his  country 
into  the  mainstream  of  European  civilisation. 

Peter  I was  poorly  educated,  but  he  had  an  active  and  probing  mind. 


IVAN  IV  "The 
Great 's"  AB 
early  Kopeck, 
enlarged  x4. 
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and  in  his  thinking  he  was  progressive.  He  was  big  in  build  and 
powerful.  With  his  contemporaries  he  was  popular;  he  certainly  was 
a Man  of  the  People.  From  his  childhood  onwards  he  had  been  interested 
in  ships,  and  when  in  1696,  realised  that  without  a navy,  Russia  could 
neither  defend  herself  successfully  against  hostile  incursions,  nor 
flourish  economically.  As  Russia  possessed  neither  shipping  nor  ship- 
yards, he  did  the  unheard-of  thing  of  personally  travelling  to  the 
Netherlands,  England  and  Germany  --  taking  with  him  a large  retinue 
— with  the  object  of  studying  in  Holland  and  England  the  shipbuilding 
industry  and  recruiting  there  a labour-force  to  set  up  shipyards  in 
his  country.  Whilst  in  Prussia,  he  learnt  as  much  about  gunnery  as 
was  possible.  Having  had  to  return  prematurely  to  Moscow  to  crush 
a mutiny  there,  he  decided  the  time  had  arrived  to  modernise  his 
country.  The  boyars,  the  Russian  aristocracy,  were  backward  and  very 
independent.  They  still  lived  exactly  as  their  forefathers  had  done. 

He  now  clamped  down  on  them  and  forced  them  to  adopt  European  customs 
and  manners.  He  ordered  them  to  cut  their  beards  and  whiskers,  and  if 
they  were  defiant  and  did  not  comply,  he  personally  would  do  this  for 
them.  At  Court  they  now  had  to  wear  European  dress,  behave  and  think 
like  their  Western  counterparts. 


His  first  military  action  took  him  against  Turkey,  but  although  he  did 
not  suffer  a defeat,  he  realised  that  Russia  did  not  as  yet  have  the 
military  strength  to  obtain  permanent  gains  in  the  South.  Soon  there- 
after he  negotiated  a peace  settlement  with  the  Turks.  By  that  time 
he  had  also  learnt  that  the  Baltic  Sea  in  the  North  was  a by  far  more 
important  outlet  to  the  West  than  the  Black  Sea  in  the  South  of  his 
country.  Thus  he  own  turned  upon  the  Swedes  who  repeatedly  had  staged 
raids  into  Russia.  Twice  his  army  was  routed,  but  he  did  not  give  up 
that  easily.  He  now  placed  his  urgent  military  requirements  before 
all  other  sentiments.  He  had  church-bells  melted  down,  using  the 
metal  thus  obtained  for  the  manufacture  of  cannons.  With  confiscated 
church  treasure  he  bought  arms  abroad.  The  new  shipyards  worked  full- 
out  to  supply  the  required  ships.  Finally,  in  a third  campaign 
against  Sweden  he  was  successful.  In  1703,  during  this  last  Swedish 
campaign,  his  army  had  occupied  the  territory,  where  the  Newa  river 
flows  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  There,  in  the  river  delta,  not  far  from 
the  sea,  he  built  a large  fortress  to  stop  further  Swedish  invasions. 
Around  this  fortress,  later  to  be  known  as  the  Peter  & Paul  Fortress, 
he  planned  a modern  city,  and  having  for  this  purpose  brought  from 
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abroad  architects,  masons  and  builders,  this  new  city  soon  took  shape. 
He  had  given  it  the  name  Petrburg,  and  in  1712  he  officially  proclaimed 

it  Russia's  new  capital.  Petrburg  later  became  known  as  St.  Petersburg, 

and  during  this  century  the  name  was  changed  again,  first  to  Petrograd 
and  shortly  thereafter  to  Leningrad. 

Peter  the  Great  assisted  his  country's  economy  considerably  by  estab- 
lishing shipyards,  which  were  able  to,  and  did  provide,  the  much  needed 

ships  for  trading  with  the  outside  world.  He  also  encouraged  other  new 
industries.  Not  only  did  he  secure  and  enlarge  his  realm,  but  by 
modernising  her  foreign  policy  he  made  Russia  a world  power  in  the 
eyes  of  her  European  neighbours.  He  was  indeed  a great  man,  a man,  his 
country  could  be  proud  of.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Peter  the 
Great  continued  to  be  recognised  as  a national  hero  in  his  country, 
even  after  the  1917  Communist  Revolution. 


CATHERINE  THE  GREAT  of  Rus- 
Russia  was  by  birth  a prin- 
cess of  a small  German  prin- 
cipality. She  had  become 
engaged  to  Grand  Duke  Peter, 
heir  presumptive  to  the  Rus- 
sian throne,  and  grandson  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Already 
before  their  marriage  she 
had  changed  her  name  Sophie 
CATEEBIUE  THE  GREATy  the  Double-  to  Ekaterina,  and  renouncing 

Headed  Eagle  Crest  an  rev.  her  Lutheran  religion  she 

had  accepted  the  Greek 

Orthodox  faith,  the  official  religion  of  her  new  country.  After  her 
marriage  she  took  a keen  interest  in  Russian  politics.  When  in  1762 
her  husband  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Peter  III,  it  became  apparent 
that  he  had  a very  limited  knowledge  of  men  and  public  affairs.  Fur- 
thermore, he  now  displayed  signs  of  impending  insanity.  In  his  pro- 
Lutheran  and  pro-Prussian  policy  Catherine  strongly  opposed  him,  as 
she  considered  this  quite  unsuitable  for  her  adopted  country.  In  this 
she  was  fully  supported  by  the  army.  Soon  a rift  developed  between 
the  czar  and  herself.  It  was  then  that  Peter  threatened  to  divorce 
her.  Soon  thereafter,  when  Peter  was  away  from  St.  Petersburg  in- 
specting some  of  his  troops,  a coup  d'etat  was  staged  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Imperial  Guard,  which  placed  Catherine  on  the  throne  as 
the  ruling  czarina.  Peter  was  imprisoned  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  died,  officially  of  an  illness,  but  more  likely  he  was  murdered. 


During  her  subsequent  reign  Catherine  II  proved  to  be  a very  able 
ruler  who  invariably  had  the  interests  of  her  country  at  heart.  As 
Russia's  laws  were  antiquated,  she  set  up  a commission  with  the  ob- 
ject of  giving  her  country  a new  code  of  laws.  Militarily  holding 
onto,  and  consolidating  her  realm,  she  also  improved  the  system  of 
internal  administration.  Up  to  then,  Russia  had  been  divided  into 
20  gubernias.  She  now  split  her  realm  into  51  such  units,  each  of 
these  to  be  properly  and  efficiently  administered  in  accordance  with 
modern  ways  and  methods.  She  encouraged  schooling,  and  during  her 
reign  many  new  schools  were  opened,  amongst  them  the  first  school 
for  girls.  She  allowed  the  private  printing  of  literature,  hitherto 
forbidden  in  Russia,  and  soon  a number  of  magazines  made  their  ap- 
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pearance.  At  the  same  time  the  first  bookstore  was  opened.  She 
founded  a medical  commission  to  look  after  public  health.  Many  hos- 
pitals were  inaugurated,  as  were  homes  for  foundlings  and  the  mentally 
ill.  Early  in  her  reign  she  had  plans  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the 
Russian  serfs,  but  here  she  was  severely  opposed  by  the  nobility 
which  would  not  tolerate  a change. 

Under  Catherine's  rule,  St.  Petersburg,  the  capital,  became  ever  more 
beautiful.  Being  interested  in  all  kinds  of  art,  she  imported  well- 
known  artists  from  as  far  afield  as  Italy  who  helped  to  erect  some 
of  the  most  outstanding  and  lovely,  churches,  palaces  and  government 
buildings  as  well  as  other  artifacts  in  the  city.  However,  other 
towns  also  benefitted.  In  Moscow,  for  example,  the  first  Bolshoi 
Theatre  was  opened. 

Economically  she  greatly  strengthened  her  country  by  developing  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  and  she  paid  special  attention  to  the  export 
trade.  The  Black  Sea  grain  trade  was  made  possible  by  her  colonisation 
of  Southern  Russia,  where  she  built  new  towns,  and  where  she  also 
established  a naval  base  at  Sevastopol. 

Catherine  the  Great  became  known  as  one  of  the  "Enlightened  Despots 
of  the  18th  Century",  respected  and  feared  by  the  other  monarchs  of 
her  time. 


Prussia's  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT'S  Thaler,  1767 


Frederick  II,  King  of  Prussia,  already  in  his  lifetime  known  as 
FREDERICK  THE  GREAT,  comes  next  to  mind.  He  was  the  third  son  of 

Frederick  William  I,  King  of  Prussia,  but  as  his  two  older  brothers 

had  died  in  infancy,  he  was  brought  up  as  heir  to  the  throne.  His 
father  was  narrow-minded  and  puritanical  in  outlook.  He  was  very 
methodical  and  had  a great  organising  ability,  thus  his  realm  was 
run  with  much  efficiency.  But  he  was  intolerant  and  would  not  accept 

any  deviation  from  his  ideas.  This  also  applied  as  far  as  his  family 

was  concerned.  The  young  Frederick  possessed  a high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, and  his  French-speaking  Swiss  teacher  encouraged  him  to  think 
independently.  Frederick  became  interested  in  the  arts  and  enjoyed 
worldly  pleasures.  His  father  greatly  disapproved  of  this  trend  in 
his  son,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  personalities  of  father  and 
son  clashed.  When  a marriage,  mother  and  son  had  planned,  was  re- 
jected by  the  king,  the  18  year  old  crown-prince  decided  to  escape 
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from  his  father's  court  to  England,  but  the  attempt  failed  and 
Frederick  was  court-martial  led  on  a charge  of  desertion.  He  was  let 
off  comparatively  lightly,  but  his  friend,  Lt.  Katte,  who  was  involved 
with  him,  was  beheaded  in  front  of  him.  Frederick  refused  to  renounce 
the  succession  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother,  and  finally  his  father, 
the  king,  yielded  and  sent  him  to  study  the  intricacies  of  local  ad- 
ministration. Eventully  the  young  crown-prince  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate.  When  he  was  21  years  old,  he  accepted  the  bride  chosen  for 
him,  and  having  been  given  the  year  before  the  command  of  a regiment, 
he  was  now  able  to  have  his  own  home  away  from  the  Court.  There  he 
led  the  type  of  life  he  enjoyed.  He  studied,  listened  to  music  and 
corresponded  in  French,  the  language  he  best  understood,  with  people 
such  as  Voltaire,  the  famous  French  writer  and  philosopher.  He  enter- 
tained, but  he  also  wrote  books  dealing  with  European  politics.  Al- 
though his  friends  were  intellectuals,  and  so  of-course  was  he,  never- 
theless he  had  inherited  from  his  father  a strong  desire  for  absolute 
power,  and  in  a number  of  treatises  he  had  written,  he  clearly  voiced 
his  criticism  of  the  way  in  which  the  princes  of  so  many  small  Ger- 
man states  had  ruled  their  countries  ineffectively  and  only  in  name. 

He  now  realised  and  started  appreciating  the  fact,  that  his  father 
had  expended  all  his  energies  in  readying  his  country,  its  adminis- 
tration and  its  army  for  a war  which  he  felt  would  come.  Frederick 
identified  himself  with  this  state  of  affairs,  not  so  much  for  the 
glory  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  but  in  an  effort  to  elevate  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia  above  all  other  German  states. 

In  the  year  1740  two  deaths  occurred  which  determined  Frederick's 
course  of  life.  The  first  was  the  death  of  his  father,  whereupon 
he  became  king.  He  was  now  28  years  of  age  and  toughened  by  experi- 
ences such  as  few  other  princes  had  undergone.  Furthermore,  his 
studies  and  his  reading,  as  well  as  his  correspondence  with  some  of 
the  greatest  intellectuals  of  his  time  had  sharpened  his  mind.  Soon 
after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Prussia,  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor 
Charles  VI  passed  away.  Charles  had  left  his  Austrian  empire  to  his 
daughter  Maria  Theresa,  but  Frederick  ms  of  the  opinion  that  at  least 
Bavaria,  a part  of  the  empire,  might  dispute  the  succession  of  a 
female  heir,  even  though  it  had  been  made  legal  under  her  father 
whilst  he  was  still  alive.  For  a long  time  Prussia  had  had  an  eye  on 
Silesia  and  had  unsuccessfully  claimed  it  from  Austria.  Now,  having 
given  this  matter  careful  thought,  Frederick  decided  on  a bold  action. 

He  would  invade  and  seize  Silesia,  and  if  Maria  Theresa  would  accept 
the  fait  accompli  and  let  him  retain  it,  then  he  in  turn  would  assist 
her  in  the  retention  of  her  newly  acquired  throne.  This  Blitzkrieg ^ 
his  quite  unexpected  agression,  met  with  little  resistance,  but  to  his 
surprise,  Maria  Theresa  was  not  ruffled.  Diplomatic  reactions  came 
into  play,  and  with  this,  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  commenced. 
In  this  war  Frederick  proved  to  be  a great  leader  and  general,  though 
he  did  show  little  concern  for  the  sacredness  of  treaties.  Twice  he 
broke  his  promises,  yet  he  managed  to  retain  his  initial  military  gains 
when  the  final  treaty  was  signed. 

There  followed  ten  years  of  peace  which  Frederick  utilised  to  strengthen 
his  country's  economy.  To  assist  agriculture,  he  introduced  new  crops 
such  as  the  potato,  and  he  suggested  improved  methods  of  cultivation. 

He  reclaimed  waste  land  and  opened  up  many  new  villages.  In  the  towns 
he  favoured  new  industries,  and  he  encouraged  the  improvement  of  commun- 
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i cations  with  Berlin  by  digging  navigable  canals  to  connect  the  many 
near-by  rivers.  In  the  capital  itself,  he  was  responsible  for  the 
erection  of  the  imposing  Berlin  Opera  House.  As  his  realm  was  sparcely 
populated,  he  invited  immigrants  from  neighbouring  countries,  immigrants 
with  either  money  or  technical  skills,  to  settle  in  Prussia,  and  he 
made  them  welcome.  He  revised  the  Judicial  system,  giving  stability 
to  his  realm.  At  Potsdam,  not  far  from  Berlin,  he  had  a lovely.  French- 
style  palace  built  for  himself,  which  he  named  San  Souoi^  and  this  be- 
came his  permanent  home  thereafter.  During  these  years  Frederick  showed 
that  he  was  indeed  an  enlightened  ruler. 


But  peace  was  not  forever.  Frederick  the  Great  became  to  realise  that 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  was  seeking  alliances  with  other  European  monarchs 
in  order  to  militarily  repay  him  for  his  earlier  annexation  of  Silesia. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  he  decided  to  take  the  initiative,  and  once 
again  he  sprang  a surprise  attack  on  Austria,  which  developed  into  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  He  knew  that  he  would  have  to  fight  against  very 
heavy  odds,  and  although  he  displayed  outstanding  leadership,  a fantas- 
tic resourcefulness  and  employed  brilliant  strategy,  he  was  merely 
saved  from  defeat  by  the  timely  death  of  Russia's  Empress  Elizabeth, 
which  reversed  the  hitherto  Russian  policy  of  assistance  to  Maria  Theresa 
to  friendship  towards  Frederick.  From  this  war  Frederick  did  not  obtain 
any  direct  gains,  but  his  heroic  fight  against  the  so  much  larger 
forces  of  his  enemy  made  him  and  his  country  a force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Prussia  thus  achieved  supremacy  over  all  the  other  German  states, 
which  it  retained  thereafter.  It  had  now  become  a world-power.  One 
year  later  Frederick  joined  Russia  and,  of  all  countries,  Austria  in 
the  partition  of  Poland,  which  gained  him  territory  known  as  West 
Prussia.  At  the  age  of  74  years,  Frederick  the  Great  died  at  his  be-  . 
loved  San  Souai.  \ 


As  yet  I have  only  mentioned  and  discussed  those  monarchs  who  are  well- 
known  to  us  as  the  Greats.  There  are  however  three  others,  not  as 
known  world-wide,  to  whom  the  title  the  Great  has  also  been  attributed, 
principally  in  those  countries  or  territories  which  they  ruled.  To  them 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
was  the  first  of  these.  He  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  9th  century  and  was  born  in 
Berkshire,  England.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  reigning  king  and  came  to  the 
throne  only  after  the  rule  of  his  three 
older  brothers.  When  the  Danes  repeatedly 
threatened  and  tried  to  invade  Wessex,  it 
was  under  Alfred's  leadership  that  they 
were  forced  to  retreat.  Shortly  after  these 
skirmishes  Alfred  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  almost  as  long  as  he 
lived  he  had  to  fight  these  Vikings  who,  although  defeated  time  and 
again,  kept  invading  and  destroying  the  Wessex  lands.  During  these 
years  of  peace  between  the  wars  he  tried  to  restore  some  of  the  culture 
and  learning,  and  to  assist  him  in  these  efforts  he  brought  to  Wessex 
scholars  from  other  parts  of  England  and  from  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Realising  that  only  a small  number  of  clergymen  of  his  time  understood 
Latin,  the  language  in  which  many  of  the  classics  had  been  written,  he 
himself  translated  a number  of  these  books  into  suprisingly  good  Eng- 
lish. He  worked  out  a code  of  law  and  established  order  in  his  adminis- 


I shall  now  refer  briefly. 


ALFRED  THE  GREAT,  King 
of  the  W.  Saxons  (Eng) 
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tration.  To  frustrate  the  Danish  invaders  in  their  efforts,  and  to  do 
battle  with  them,  he  had  some  ships  built,  which  may  be  considered  the 
humble  beginnings  of  the  English  navy. 

Next  on  our  list  is  King  OTTO  THE  GREAT  who  upon  his  father's  death  in 
the  year  936  inherited  the  throne  of  Saxony,  and  who  ended  up  as  the 
restorer  of  Charlemagne's  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Being  an  ambitious  man 
Otto  was  not  content  with  merely  ruling  the  small  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
and  that  practically  only  in  name.  Instead  he  aimed  to  enforce  his 
authority  upon  the  v/hole  of  Germany.  As  a first  step  he  revived  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Carol ingi an  court.  His  efforts  to  assert  himself 
outside  his  own  kingdom  brought  him  into  open  and  violent  conflict 
with  many  of  the  dukes  and  princes  of  neighbouring  principalities  who 
understandably  were  not  prepared  to  tolerate  his  interference  in  their 
own  affairs.  A greater  part  of  the  clergy  supported  his  enemies,  but 
as  these  would  not  form  a liaison  against  him,  he  was  able  to  crush 
them  one  by  one.  Thereafter,  in  the  old  Carol ingi an  tradition,  as 
overlord  he  granted  the  duchies  to  members  of  his  family,  some  of 
whom  had  enough  sense,  or  were  ordered, to  marry  daughters  of  the 
former  dukes.  However,  this  did  not  prove  to  be  a success,  in  as 
much  as  some  of  the  new  dukes  had  ideas  of  their  own  and  even  turned 
against  Otto  who  then  had  to  replace  them,  which  of  course  he  did.  In 
this  way  he  acquired  Bavaria,  Swabia,  Lorraine  and  Franconia,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  he  ruled  himself  in  addition  to  Saxony.  Although  enlar- 
ging the  activities  of  the  church  in  the  territories  he  controlled  by 
founding  new  abbeys  and  bishoprics,  he  tightened  his  hold  over  the 
church  by  establishing  feudal  control  over  its  property.  Outside  of 
Germany  he  extended  his  sovereignty  over  the  kings  of  Bohemia  and 
Arles,  and  in  Italy  he  forced  into  his  submission  the  ruler  of  that 
country.  In  955  he  defeated  the  Magyars  when  they  tried  to  invade 
Germany. 

Returning  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  a strong  army  to  assist  the  Pope, 
he  claimed  the  Italian  crown.  In  the  year  962  he  was  crowned  emperor 
by  the  Pope,  assuming  the  title  of  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  When  Otto  the 
Great  died  in  973  he  left  a great  heritage  to  his  son. 

CANUTE,  the  second  son  of  Denmark's  savage 
ruler.  King  Sweyn,  was  born  a few  years 
before  the  turn  of  the  11th  century.  Sweyn 
had  conquered  parts  of  Eastern  and  Central 
England,  and  when  he  died,  his  soldiers  pro- 
claimed Canute  ruler  of  these  English  do- 
King  CANUTE  of  England  mains,  whereas  Canute's  younger  brother 

Harold  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Denmark. 
After  originally  being  driven  off  by  the  local  population,  Canute  not 
only  re-occupied  this  territory,  but  he  conquered  the  whole  country 
and  in  1016  he  became  King  of  England.  When  Harold  died,  Canute  took 
over  the  throne  of  Denmark,  and  some  ten  years  later  conquering  Norway, 
he  also  became  king  of  that  country.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  even  claimed  overlordship  of  Sweden. 

Early  in  life  Canute  was  baptised.  He  became  an  ardent  Christian  and 
even  made  a pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  fierce,  tall,  blond  warrier-king 
eventually  turned  into  a wise  and  civilised  ruler  who  governed  with 
great  justice  and  showed  considerable  understanding  towards  his  sub- 
jects. Although  he  ruled  a very  extensive  empire,  he  showed  a special 
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affection  for  England.  When  there,  he  was  diplomatic  enough  not  to 
use  his  Danish  bodyguards.  In  England  he  gave  the  senior  posts  of 
government  to  capable  locals.  It  is  not  surprising  that  soon  he  was 
adored  by  his  Scandinavian  and  English  subjects  alike,  and  particularly 
in  Denmark  he  became  known  as  Canute  the  Great.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  he  was  the  best  ruler  anywhere  in  Europe  during  the  11th  century. 

Having  come  to  the  end  of  my  subject,  which  I sincerely  hope  you  have 
found  interesting,  I wish  to  ask  you,  now  that  you  have  become  acquain- 
ted with  these  rulers  and  their  deeds,  would  it  not  be  fun  to  build  up 
a thematic  collection,  a collection  of  coins,  showing  where  possible 
the  portraits  of  these  so-called  great  monarchs  of  Europe? 

In  this  respect  I wish  you  much  joy! 

WILDWOOD  ELKS  LODGE  ISSUES  COIN  WEEK 
TRADE  DOLLARS  FOR  THIRD  STRAIGHT  YEAR 


The  Wildwood  Elks  Lodge  #411  of  Wild- 
wood, Alberta,  Canada  has  for  the 
third  straight  year  issued  a three 
metal  set  of  Trade  Dollars  in  the 
denomination  of  $2.00,  commemorating 
1984  World  Coin  Week  which  will  be 
held  April  15-21  , 1984. 

The  set  has  been  issued  in  Bronze, 
Brass  and  Nickel-Silver.  In  1983  a 
few  specimens  were  gold  plated  but 
as  of  now,  no  information  is  avail- 
able as  whether  there  will  be  gold 
plated  specimens  for  1984. 

Information  on  these  trade  dollars, 
as  well  as  previous  issues  of  the 
Wildwood  Elks  Lodge,  can  be  obtained 
by  writing: 

Wildwood  Elks  Lodge  #411 

Mr.  Nick  Myschuk 

Wildwood,  Alberta, 

CANADA  TOE  2M0 

The  illustration  to  the  left  is 
slightly  enlarged  to  show  more  de- 
tail. Actual  size  of  the  trade 
dollars  is  39mm. 


********************************************************************* 


COINED  WORDS 

In  North  America  the  word  coined  for  the  collecting  fields  of  tokens, 
medals  and  related  memorabilia  is  exonumia.  The  British  frequently 
use  the  word  paranumismatica. 

Submitted  by  Jerry  F.  Schimmel 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  NI  REFERENCE  COLLECTION 


(Members  desiring  to  borrow  coins  from  the  collection  for  research  pur- 
poses, lecture  use,  non-competitive  displays,  or  any  other  reason,  may 
do  so  by  paying  postage  and  insurance  both  directions.) 

Key  to  Listing:  FINE  or  better  for  all  Yeoman  types.  VERY  GOOD  or 

better  for  all  Craig  types.  Underlined  = UNCIRCULATED.  C = Complete. 

Complete  with  at  least  one  uncirculated  type.  CX  ( ) = Complete 

except  those  listed.  Mints  are  not  listed  unless  multiple  mints  for 
the  particular  year. 

CANADA:  C4  - C;  C5  - C;  C6  - C;  C13  - CX  (1845);  C14  - C;  C15  - C; 

C16  - C;  C17  - CX  (1854  Crosslet  4);  C18  - CX  (1850  dot,  1854  cross- 
let  4);  Y1  - 1859;  Y2  - 1870  Flat  Rim,  1880H,  1882H,  1885,  1888,  1889, 
1890H,  1891,  1893,  1894,  1898,  1899;  Y3  - 1891  22  leaves;  Y5  - CX 
(1891  SD  L & S leaves);  Y8  - 1900;  YIO  - CX  (1907H);  Yll  - 1903,  1906, 
1907,  1910;  Y12  - 1902,  1907,  1910;  Y13  - 1906,  1910;  Y15a  - C;  Y15  - C; 

Y16  - CX  (1925,  1926);  Y17a  - C;  Y17  - CX  (1916,  1921);  Y18a  - C; 

Y18  - 1913  small  leaves,  1914,  1916,  1917,  1919,  1921,  1928,  1929, 

1931,  1932,  1936;  Y19a  - C;  Y19  - 1912,  1917,  1919,  1928,  1929,  1930; 

Y20  - 1918;  Y21  - CX  (1926  far  6);  Y26  - C;  Y27  - C;  Y28  - C;  Y28a  - 
CX  (1947  dot);  Y29  - C;  Y29a  - C;  Y30  - C;  Y31  - CX  (1946,  1947  dot); 

Y32  - CX  (1938,  1946  hoof,  1947ML  both  var.);  Y34  - C;  Y35  - C;  Y36  - C; 

Y36a  - C;  Y37  - C;  Y38  - C;  Y39  - C;  Y40  - CX  (1948,  1949  hoof,  1950); 

Y43  - CX  (1953  strap,  1955  no  strap);  Y44  - C;  Y45  - C;  Y45a  - C; 

Y46  - CX  (1953  no  strap,  1956  dot);  Y47  - CX  (1954);  Y48  - 1958;  Y49  - 

CX  (1954,  1955,  1955  Arnprior,  1957,  1957  one  water  line);  Y50  - C; 

Y51  - C;  Y52  - C;  Y53  - CX  (1965  small  beads,  pointed  5,  1954  large 
beads,  blunt  5,  1977)  to  1978;  Y54  - C to  1974  X (1970);  Y55  - C; 

Y55a  - 1968  Phila.;  Y55b  - C to  1975;  Y56  - C;  Y56a  - C to  1977  X (1976); 
Y57  - C;  Y57a  - 1968,  1969;  Y58  - C;  Y58a  - 1968,  1969;  Y59  - C;  Y60  - 

C;  Y61  - C;  Y62  - C;  Y63  - C;  Y64  - CX  (errorTTYCC  - C;  Y67  - C; 

Y68  - C;  Y70  - 1973  120  beads;  Y71  - C;  Y72  - C;  Y73  - C;  Y74  - CX 
(errorj;  Y75  - £. 

CANADA  - Newfoundland:  Y1  - CX  (1880  oval  0,  1885,  1888);  Y4  - 1900; 

Y7  - 1904H;  Yll  - CX  (1909);  Y12  - C;  Y13  - 1917C,  1919C;  Y16  - 1917C; 

Y18  - CX  (1940  re-engraved  date,  1944);  Y19  - 1941,  1943;  Y20  - 1940, 
1942,  1944,  1947.  New  Brunswick:  Y6  - 1861,  1864  long  6;  Y8  - 1864. 

Nova  Scotia:  C31  - CX  (1824);  C32  - 1832;  Y3  - 1840;  Y4  - 1840;  Y5  - 
1836  w/o  LCW;  Y7  - 1861;  Y8  - CX  (1862).  Prince  Edward  Island:  Y1  - C. 

CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS:  Y1  - C;  Y2  - C;  Y3  - C;  Y4  - C;  Y6  - C;  Y7  - C; 

YA8  - 1977;  Y9  - 1953;  Y13  - 1977. 

CAYMAN  ISLANDS:  Y1  - 1972;  Y2  - 1972;  Y4  - 1972;  Y9  - 1972. 

CENTRAL  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC:  Y2  - 1976. 


CENTRAL  AFRICAN  STATES:  Y1  - 1961,  1962,  1965;  Y2  - 1961,  1965,  1969; 

Y3  - 1961  ; Y4  - 1961 ; Y5  - 1965,  1967. 


CHAD:  Yl,  1971  , 1972;  Y2  - 1975. 


CHILE:  Y47  - 1872;  Y49  - 1884;  Y59  - 1886;  Y67  - C;  Y78  - 1908;  Y79  - 
1908;'  Y83  - 1915;  Y84  - 1915;  Y88,  1921  , 1922  , 1925,  1928,  1934,  1938; 
Y89  - 1922,  1923,  1933,  1937,  1940;  Y90  - 1924,  1932,  1938,  1940;  Y91  - 
1933;  Y102  - CX  (1944,  19^7,  1948);  Y103  - C;  Y104  - 1943,  1948,  1950, 
1953,  1954,  (Continued  next  month) 
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BOOK  NEWS 


(Readers  are  invited  to  send  us  reviews  of  the  hooks  listed  in  this 
seotion  for  publication  in  the  BOOK  REVIEWS  section.) 

Durango  reference  now  available 

The  book  LA  CASA  BE  MONEDA  DE  DURANGO  - Acuhaciones  de  plata  1824-1895, 
as  previously  reviewed  in  January,  1984  NI  BULLETIN  (pp30-31),  is  now 
available  from  Dale  Seppa,  103  Sixth  AVe.  N.,  Virginia,  MN  55792.  The 
price  is  $23.50  postpaid  in  the  U.S.  All  other  countries  add  $5.00 
for  postage  and  handling.  The  books  are  presently  on  their  way  from 
Mexico  by  surface  mail  and  should  be  in  this  country  by  early  March. 


Roman  reference  reprinted 

For  collectors  of  Roman  coins,  it  should  be  noted  that  Volume  One  of 
ROMAN  IMPERIAL  COINAGE  (RIC)  has  been  reprinted  in  London,  The  cost 
is  £50  or  $75.00  postpaid  from  Spink  & Son  Ltd.,  King  Street,  St. 
James's,  London  SWl , England,  if  money  is  included  with  order. 

Vf***-;.'*************************  *★*******■*•***★★***★*★**•*****★********** 


Correction  & Addition  of  text  to  "The  Garuda  or  Nowi  on  a Tripura  Coin" 

It  appears  that  parts  of  two  sentences  are  missing  in  Dr.  Jai  Prakash 
Singh's  good  article  "The  Garuda  or  Nowi  on  a Tripura  Coin",  in  the 
DEC.  NIB,  pg.  392-394. 

The  missing  part  should  be  inserted  after  Ndrdyana  (at  the  end  of 
line  12  on  p.  392)  and  before  "as  part  of  the  legend. ..  {^^r\e  13)  , coun- 
ting from  top  of  page  392. 

In  full  the  paragraph  should  read: 

This  is  repeated  as  the  marginal  circular  legend  on  ifhe  reverse,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  date  of  its  issue  is  recorded  as  Saka  1411  (=  1490 
AD) . The  bird  represented  in  the  centre  of  the  coin  on  the  reverse  was 
identified  as  Garu4aL21  perhaps  because  the  word  Ndrdyana  occurs  in  the 
legend  on  obverse  and  also  on  the  reverse.  It  seems  to  us  that 
NSrSyana  as  part  of  the  legend  here  does  not  stand  for  Vishriu.  " 

My  apologies  to  Dr.  Singh's  for  this  omission.  A. Ed. 

MEXICO,  50  CENTAVOS  STAINLESS  STEEL,  1983 
by  John  DeMarais,  Dallas,  Texas,  NI  #1539 

The  50-centavo  pieces  is  now  struck  in  stainless  steel  rather  than 
cupro-nickel  and  has  been  reduced  in  size.  The  new  coin  is  22mm  in 
diameter  and  has  a smooth  edge.  The  obverse  bears  the  national  arms 
used  on  new  issues  since  1980.  The  reverse  bears  a native  Indian 
head  or  sculptured  head,  the  word  "Palenque",  the  value,  the  date 
and  the  Mo  mintmark.  This  piece  will  probably  be  short-lived.  The 
coins  is  worth  about  1/3  cent  U.S.  funds. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

TRANSACTIOES  OF  THE  CANADIAN  NUMISMATIC  RESEARCH  SOCIETY.  122pp , 

8^  X 11  inches,  paper  cover.  $12.00  postpaid  from  Ross  W.  Irwin, 

Box  1263,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada  NIH  6H6.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Society. 

This  latest  (1983)  volume  of  the  Canadian  Numismatic  Research  Society 
was  released  in  late  December.  The  volume  contains  36  articles, 
most  of  them  being  the  results  of  research  by  various  members  of 
the  Society,  concerning  the  story  behind  not  too  well  known  issues 
of  tokens,  banknotes,  script,  medallions,  medals  and  decimal  coinage. 
Many  articles  in  this  issue  are  on  banknotes  and  medallions.  To 
give  the  flavor  of  the  issue,  here  are  the  titles  and  authors  of  some 
of  the  major  articles:  "Notes  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 

Toronto",  by  R.  J.  Graham;  "Private  Banks  of  Saskatchewan",  by  C.  C. 
Tannahill;  "Additional  Medals  of  Stanley  Haman",  by  Norman  E.  Wells; 
"Canada's  First  Railroad",  by  H.  N.  James;  "The  Use  of  British  Coins 
in  Canada",  by  R.  C.  Willey;  and  "Captain  George  William  Baker  - A 
Bytown  Postmaster",  by  Ruth  McQuade.  All  the  above  articles  except 
those  by  Willey  and  Wells  concern  issues  of  notes.  These  articles 
and  others  in  the  volume  contain  some  interesting  glimpses  into 
the  past. 


Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick 


Murray  Teigh  Bloom.  THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  MONEY.  364pp.  Available 
from  BNR  Press,  132  East  Second  St.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio  43452. 

$17.95  hard  cover. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a collector  to  enjoy  this  latest  book  by 
Murray  Bloom.  He  is  an  interesting  and  entertaining  writerwho  tells 
the  tales  of  those  whose  business  is  that  of  making  money  by  making 
money.  This  book  is  not  a history  of  the  private  international 
firms  of  American  Bank  Note,  De  La  Rue,  Enschede,  Giesecke  & Dev- 
rient,  Orell  Fussli,  Bradbury  Wilkinson,  and  the  like.  The  book 
is  a collection  of  tales  told  out  of  school  of  some  of  the  successes 
and  failures  of  these  major  public  and  private  moneymakers  who  turn 
out  some  55  to  60  million  banknotes,  credit  cards  and  stock  certi- 
ficates annually.  Murray  writes  of  the  men  and  women  who  compete 
with  each  other  daily  in  persuading  a country  that  their  firm  is  the 
one  who  should  print  said  country's  currency.  To  add  to  the  spice 
Murray  also  tells  of  some  very  ingenious  counterfeiting  schemes 
that  either  failed  miserably  or  almost  succeeded  too  well.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Money  makes  for  enjoyable  reading  by  either  Maw  or 
Pa  before  an  open  fire  on  a long  winter's  night  or  in  the  back  yard 
on  a warm  summer's  day. 


Reviewed  by  Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 
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R.  S.  Yeoman.  A CATALOG  OF  MODERN  WELD  COINS  - 1850-1964.  13th  ed. 
512pp,  illus,,  stiff  paper  cover,  5h"  x 8h" • $9.95  retail,  plus  $1.50 

for  mail  orders,  from  The  Coin  and  Currency  Institute,  102  Linwood 
Plaza,  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey  07024. 

This  latest  edition  of  the  "Brown  Book"  was  revised  and  updated  by 
Arthur  and  Ira  Friedberg  with  the  assistance  of  an  international  panel 
of  60  contributors.  It  was  released  about  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  coins  of  more  than  360  countries  and  coin  issuing  authorities  are 
catalogued  by  type  rather  than  by  date  and  mintmark,  using  the  well 
known  Yeoman  numbers.  The  Friedberg  numbering  system  is  used  for 
gold  coins. 

Valuations  are  given  for  the  commonest  date  for  each  type  coin  in 
three  grades  of  preservation:  Very  Fine,  Extra  Fine  and  Uncirculated. 

Valuations  for  some  Proof  specimens  are  also  given.  A listing  and 
valuation  for  rare  and  scarce  dates  for  some  type  coins  is  included. 
More  than  3,000  photographs  illustrate  the  type  coins  in  actual  size. 

A table  giving  the  precious  metal  content  of  world  gold  and  silver 
coinage,  as  well  as  an  alphabetical  index  of  world  coin  denominations 
is  included. 

In  mid-1984  The  Coin  & Currency  Institute  will  issue  a new  edition 
of  Yeoman's  Current  Coins  of  the  World,  furnishing  market  date  for 
world  coins  from  1965  to  date. 


Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick 


Frank  Draskovic  and  Stuart  Rubenfeld.  STANDARD  TRICE  GUIDE  TO  WORLD 
CROWNS  & THALERS  1484-1968.  Second  edition.  560pp,  6"  x 9",  soft 
cover,  illus.  $19.50  in  retail  stores  or  from  the  publisher,  Krause 
Publications,  700  East  State  Street,  lola,  Wisconsin  54990. 

This  book  is  divided  into  9 sections  corresponding  to  the  9 volumes 
on  crowns  and  talers  authored  by  Dr.  John  S.  Davenport.  Eight  of  Dr. 
Davenport's  volumes  cover  either  European  or  German  crowns  and  talers 
by  date.  The  ninth  volume  covers  dollars  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Oceania, 
generally  by  type.  The  original  Davenport  numbering  system  of  1 - 
10,063  and  then  1 - 527  is  utilized  in  the  book. 

Coverage  is  given  for  over  10,000  crowns  and  talers  issued  between 
1484  and  1969  by  over  900  issuing  entities.  Valuations  are  presented 
for  each  date  in  up  to  3 conditions  of  preservation:  Very  Fine,  Extra 

Fine  and  Uncirculated.  Several  tables  are  presented  in  the  intro- 
ductions, including  a Table  of  Standard  International  Grading  Termin- 
ology and  Abbreviations,  and  one  on  International  Numerical  Systems . 

An  index  at  the  end  of  the  volume  covers  all  the  crown  issuing  entit- 
ies covered  in  the  volume.  Over  1,700  actual  size  coin  photos  are 
also  included. 


Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick 
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Carlos  E.  Delpiazzo.  EL  BANCO  CENTRAL  DEL  URUGUAY.  Montevideo,  1983, 
156pp,  table  of  contents,  bibliography,  appendix.  Softcovers. 

This  published  thesis  was  originally  presented  at  the  University  of 
Uruguay  to  partially  meet  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  "Profess- 
or Adscripto  de  Derecho  Administativo"  and  was  found  to  be  of  such 
excellent  quality  that  it  was  published  shortly  thereafter. 

The  work  is  extremely  comprehensive  and  a detailed  review  would  almost 
be  self-defeating.  A brief  review  of  the  chapter  titles  should  be 
enough  to  make  the  prospective  reader  decide  if  it  covers  the  areas 
of  interest  to  him  or  her. 

The  text  is  divided  into  six  chapters  of  which  the  first  two  are  a 
general  coverage  of  various  world  central  banks  and  their  position 
in  comparative  law.  The  third  chapter  is  a detailed  overview  of  the 
central  bank  of  Uruguay,  including  its  antecedents  and  powers. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  a detailed  examination  of  the  powers  of  the 
Central  Bank  of  Uruguay. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  an  extremely  long  one  which  covers  the  actual 
operations  with  which  the  bank  is  charged.  The  rights  of  minting  and 
emission  are  covered  in  detail  for  metallic  coins  and  for  paper  money. 
The  other  sections  cover  the  operations  of  the  bank  in  relation  with 
private  banks,  the  states  and  the  exterior. 

The  sixth  chapter  is  a detailed  look  at  the  judicial  powers  of  the 
bank. 

The  Appendix  is  a verbatim  copy  of  the  charter  of  the  bank. 

Reviewed  by  Dale  Seppa 


Juan  E.  Pivel  Devoto.  CONTRIBUCION  A LA  RISTORIA  ECONONOMICA  Y 
FINANCIERA  DEL  URUGUAY.  Although  part  of  a larger  series,  for  all 
practical  purposes  this  can  be  accepted  as  a two  volume  work  with  the 
two  volumes  in  question  being  subtitled  LOS  BANCOS  1824-1868  (436pp, 
index,  appendix,  illus.,  printed  in  Montevideo  in  1976)  and  LOS  BANCOS 
1868-1876  (1055pp,  index,  appendix,  etc.). 

These  tv/o  works  comprise  a detailed  and  excellently  done  history  of 
all  the  known  banks  in  Uruguay  for  the  period  covered.  The  appendices 
include  hundreds  of  documents  relative  to  the  issuance  of  banknotes, 
actual  dates  of  opening,  etc.,  etc.  In  all  honesty,  with  almost  1500 
pages  of  detailed  text,  plus  illustrations,  I had  no  more  than  enough 
time  to  give  this  book  a fraction  of  the  time  that  it  deserves.  I 
would  expect  that  it  is  the  most  detailed  work  over  done  for  the 
periods  covered. 

While  the  book  is  not  generally  available,  probably  a half  a dozen 
copies  have  come  into  the  United  States  in  the  last  few  years  and 
they  will  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  more  advanced  collectors 
of  notes  for  Uruguay. 


Reviewed  by  Dale  Seppa 
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Reinhold  Kaim.  BVSSLAND-SERIE-SFEZIAL: 

Die  Muenzen  der  UdSSH  1921-1975.  79  pp.  1975. 

Die  Miienzen  des  Zaren  Nikolaus  I 1894-1917.  74  pp.  1977. 

Die  Muenzen  des  Zaven  Alexander  III  1881-1894.  74  pp.  1978. 

Die  Muenzen  des  Zaven  Alexander  III  1855-1881.  104  pp.  1979. 

• Die  Muenzen  des  Zaven  Nikolaus  I 1825-1855.  116  pp.  1982. 

Die  Muenzen  des  Zaven  Alexander  I 1801-1825.  124  pp.  1983. 

Available  from  KAIM-VERLAGj  Vollmannstrasse  19^  D 5800  HAGEN  8^  West 
Germany j and  in  North  America  from  The  North-East  Coin  Co.,  P.  0.  Box 
11,  Hillsboro,  NH  03244.  $15  per  volume,  special  price  to  NI  members 

$12  per  volume  postpaid. 


Reinhold  Kaim's  grand  design  is  a catalogue  of  Russian  coins  back  to 
1700  in  a dozen  or  so  75-  to  150-pp  books  — one  for  each  reign  or 
regime.  Starting  with  the  USSR  it  has  worked  its  way  back  to  the  half= 
way  mark  - 1801,  at  the  start  of  Alexander  I's  reign.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  his  pre-Petrine  catalogs  that  Wm.  Doss  reviewed  in  the 
Russian  Numismatic  Journal  no.  12. 

The  modern  series  has  earned  a deserved  reputation  and  is  much  used, 
especially  in  Europe.  The  following  paragraphs  observe,  praise, 
criticize.  They  may  seem  at  times  ungraciously  harsh.  But  it's  like 
the  newspaper,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  the  bad  news:  no  news  is 
good  news.  Kaim's  catalogues  are  overwhelmingly  good  news.  Against 
the  background  of  quality,  flaws  stand. out  all  the  stronger. 

Kaim's  series  is  the  best  comprehensive  catalogue  of  Russian  coins: 
not  as  satisfactory  as  Brekke  plus  Severin,  but  understandably  more 
useful  than  the  briefer  Harris  listing  or  the  60-odd  pages  in  the 
Krause-Mi shier  telephone  book.  The  format  is  sensible,  the  historical 
and  monetary  background  are  just  about  right,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
illustrations. 

Kaim  disciplines  himself  not  to  venture  too  far  into  sterile  varieties 
(berry-counting)  nor  too  often  to  be  beguiled  down  appealing  side 
alleys.  His  method  is  to  present  a straightforward  catalogue  including 
major  variants,  leaving  the  lesser  ones  to  supplementary  paragraphs 
at  the  end  of  each  issue  discussed. 

The  Kaim  format  is  this:  introduction;  a competent  general  historical 
sketch  by  H.K.  Thoering  (20-25%  of  the  total  space  in  each  book);  a 
list  of  mintmasters,  engravers,  with  initials;  the  reign's  monetary 
history;  a review  of  weights  and  measures  of  fineness,  followed  by  a 
catalog  (with  concordances  to  Harris  and  Krause/Mishler)  giving  prices 
for  coins  in  Fine,  Very  Fine  & Extremely  Fine  condition.  In  the  body 
of  the  catalogue  patterns  and  variants  (minor  varieties)  are  discussed 
and  adequately  illustrated.  Kaim  has  combined  the  good  features  of 
Jaeger  and  of  the  classical  Russian  cataloguers  to  condense  and  abbre- 
viate repetitive  data  clearly  and  effectively. 

Kaim  observes  correctly  that  mintage  figures  often  deceive:  then  he 
overreacts  by  excluding  them  altogether.  He'd  have  done  better  to  meet 
the  issue  and  to  derive  the  help  they  can  often  give,  while  skirting 
the  pitfalls. 
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The  author  explains  old  Russian  weights  and  fineness  standards  clearly 
and  usefully.  A minor  flaw  is  his  confusing  DOLEI  (genitive  plural) 
for  DOLYA  (nominative  singular). 

Kaim's  election  of  Fine-Very  Fine-Extremely  Fine  for  pricing  is  a con- 
sidered choice  and  a good  one.  He  excludes  Unc  and  Proof  for  two 
reasons.  Coins  occur  relatively  infrequently  in  these  states,  and 
when  they  do  there  is  the  danger  of  the  Morgan  dol lar-syndrome  - a 
wildly  exponential  jump  in  price  for  insianificant  nuances  above  Abt. 
Unc. 

On  the  other  hand  he  underdiscriminates  between,  say.  Fine  and  Extrem- 
ly  Fine,  pricing  EF  on  the  average  at  only  about  double  - or  often 
less  - his  figure  for  Fine.  This  usage  becomes  egregious  when  applied 
to  commemoratives  and  rare  gold  - e.g.  25  Rubles  1876  - EF  20,000  Mk, 

F 14,000  Mk;  5 Rubles  Kolyvan  1832  -EF  4800Mk,  F 3000  Mk;  Family 
Ruble  1836  - EF  10,000  Mk,  F 5000  Mk.  In  this  respect  Kaim  is  less 
in  touch  with  reality  than  Harris  or  the  Phone  book. 

Kaim  tends  in  one  respect  to  be  bolder  than  the  others  - he  dares  give 
a figure  for  most  of  the  major  rarities  that  others  often  leave  un- 
priced. He  sometimes  undervalues  rare  dates  & varieties  in  comparison 
to  the  commoner  ones,  but  the  net  result  is  decidedly  in  his  favor. 
Also,  he  prices  almost  every  coin  in  all  three  conditions  - generally 
to  be  applauded,  though  a bit  unreal  when  applied  to  novodels. 

It  is  regretable  that  Kaim,  with  his  admirable  grasp  of  the  material, 
should  occasionally  show  insensitivity  towards  fakes  and  fantasies. 

Here  are  two  examples: 

- a grubby  modern  fantasy,  a take-off  on  GM  396,  purporting  to  be  a 
10-kopeck  1810  die  counterstamp  on  a 5-kopeck  piece  of  Catherine  II 
(Alex  I,  p.  105). 

- the  fantasy  octagonal  counterstamp  dated  1917  on  a 50-kopecks  and  1- 
ruble  pieces  of  Nicholas  II,  purportedly  commemorating  the  overthrow 
of  the  Romanov  dynasty.  I.G.  Spassky  oonderms  these  unqualifiedly y 
recalls  that  they  first  began  to  show  up  around  1931.  Yet  Kaim,  v/ho 
acknowledges  Spassky's  vie,  permits  himself  to  weasel:  "...(they  are) 
of  great  rarity  and  are  highly  popular  among  collectors,  though  it 
isn't  clear  if  they're  a government  issue,  or  the  countermark  of  a 
local  Soviet  authority  or  a more  or  less  (!)  private  product,  as 
Spassky  considers...  Whatever,  these  pieces  lose  none  of  their 
originality  and  appeal  in  collecting  circles..."  He  dignifies  them 
with  catalogue  numbers  (no  concordance  to  Harris  or  Krause,  who  ex- 
cludes them)  and  prices  them  at  close  to  $1000  each  in  EF  condition 
(Nicholas  II,  pp.  53-54). 

Reviewed  by  Randolph  Zander 


Frank  Parise,  Editor.  TEE  BOOK  OF  CALENDARS.  "A  Handbook  offering 
basic  information  on  the  Structure  of  the  Calendar  and  extensive  tables 
for  Quick  Conversions "from  these  worldwide  calendars  to  our  year. 

A 387-page  Hardbound  book,  divided  into  History  Notes  and  Tables  for 
converting  over  60  Calendars.  $29.95  (plus  postage  from  the  publisher) 
Facts  on  File,  Inc.,  460  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY  10016. 
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Primitive  peoples  have  been  extremely  diverse,  the  earliest  calendars 
never  written  down  were  based  on  important  events  such  as  the  changing 
of  seasons,  monsoon  & dry  seasons,  or  even  the  blossoming  of  various 
trees.  Later  peoples  based  their  calendars  on  Geography,  Astronomical 
Knowledge,  Politics,  Religion,  or  being  imposed  by  an  Emperor  on  his 
newly  conquered  people,  while  in  many  instances  records  show  conquered 
people  still  used  their  familiar  local  calendar  at  the  very  same  time. 

Fascinating  though  they  are,  the  Editor  tells  us  "the  large  number  of 
calendars  has  caused  historians  and  others  interested  in  time  great 
problems.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  how  ancient  peoples  told  time, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  translate  one  calendar  date  to  another 
calendar. " 

In  THE  BOOK  OF  CALEHDARS ^ all  the  research  has  been  gathered  in  one 
convenient  Handbook,  offering  information  on  all  important  calendars 
for  which  information  is  known. 

Here  we  have  a quick  reference  to  over  40  Calendars;  how  they  were 
developed,  when  and  where  used,  how  they  changed  over  time.  Then  fol- 
lows the  main  purpose  and  section  of  this  volume  --  Tables  on  over 
60  calendars  to  enable  interested  readers  like  many  of  us  to  translate 
one  calendar  date  to  its  appropriate  Julian  or  Gregorian  date  of  today 
or  most  any  date  of  interest  since  the  inception  of  a particular  calen- 
dar. 

Interested  in  the  names  of  Months  created  by  the  French  Revolutionists 
two  centuries  ago?  A section  is  here  to  answer  your  query.  We  can 
also  learn  why  the  Soviet  calendar  was -abandoned  in  1940  after  a brief 
use.  Going  back  in  time  we  can  discover  when  New  Year's  Day  occured 
under  the  Babylonian  calendar  (on  our  April  18th). 

The  history  of  the  calendar  we  use,  the  Gregorian  one  is  much  more 
complex  than  this  reviewer  ever  imagined.  Not  all  countries  adopted 
it  immediately.  Only  Rome,  Spain  & Portugal  adopted  it  immediately. 
France  began  using  it  that  December,  areas  in  Germany  & Scandinavia 
waited  til  1700  to  adopt  it.  A major  change  came  in  1782  when  Great 
Britain  (and  her  No.  American  Colonies)  adopted  it,  the  Gregorian  New 
Years  Day  was  moved  from  March  25th  to  January  1st  (for  the  second  time 
The  Roman  Empire's  year  began  Jan.  1st  til  its  collapse).  And  did  you 
know  that  10  countries  or  parts  of  countries  finally  made  the  Gregorian 
calendar  of  "universal"  use  by  adopting  it  only  in  the  20th  century! 

The  Gregorian  Calendar  is  but  one  of  the  dozens  discussed  and  charted 
for  easy  conversion.  Ancient  calendars  such  as  the  Babylonian,  Mace- 
donian (and  its  later  modification,  the  Era  of  Tyre),  and  10  others 
are  discussed  on  123  pages  under  Ancient  Calendar  section. 

Over  25  pages  are  devoted  to  African  Calendars:  Egyptian,  Coptic  and 
Ethiopian.  The  Modern  Near  East  covers  those  of  Iran  and  Afghanistan. 
(Did  you  know  that  Iran  has  used  Four  calendars  in  2 centuries;  the 
Gregorian  is  used  in  many  large  cities  on  foreign  correspondence.) 

In  the  Section  on  South  East  Asia  are  the  complex  Chinese-Japanese 
and  Tibetan  calendars. 

Latin  America  is  represented  by  bringing  us  the  latest  researchers' 
thinking  on  the  Mayan  Calendar  Glyphs  and  translating  them  to  Grego- 
rian years  and  days.  Quite  a study! 
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There  is  much  more  here  for  the  interested  resercher-writers  that  I 
will  leave  for  them  to  find  and  study!  I join  editor  Parise  in  the 
"hope  that  the  material  presented  in  this  book  (and  my  review  of  it) 
will  excite  your  interest  and  use  of  this  fascinating  BOOK  OF  CALEN- 
DARS. " 


Reviewed  by  Fred  Drost 

******************************************************************** 


MONETARY  CHANGES  IN  BRAZIL  AND  ITS  INFLATION 

This  year  (1984)  will  bring  some  monetary  changes  for  Brazil.  It  has 
been  decided  to  present  Congress  with  a project  to  eliminate  centavos. 
Also,  paper  notes  of  1,  5 and  10  (and  perhaps  50)  cruzeiros  will  dis- 
appear --  only  coins  will  be  used  (they  are  already  in  circulation). 
Further,  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  new  notes  of  10,000  and 
50,000  cruzeiros  will  be  put  into  circulation.  (It  is  presumed  that 
inflation  will  not  get  any  better.) 

Inflation  for  1983  has  officially  been  placed  at  just  over  200%. 
"Officially"  can  be  a very  deceiving  word  (and  usually  isl),  since 
food  prices  rose  over  363%  during  the  year.  So,  which  is  the  true 
inflation?  It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  tell  people  that  inflation  is 
less  than  they  are  paying  for  food  — it  just  doesn't  make  any  sense. 

********************  *★**■*■*******★★*★★★★**  ******★***■**★****•**★★*★★★★★ 

NUMYSTERIES  REVISITED  All  Rights  Reserved 

by  Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Colebrook,  NH  03576,  NI  ELM 


2%  Shillings  Aluminum 

On  May  30,  1967  the  eastern  region  of  the  Republic  of  Nigeria  seceded 
and  proclaimed  itself  the  independent  Republic  of  Biafra.  For  about 
three  years  a bloody  civil  war  raged  until  on  January  15,  1970,  Biafra 
surrendered.  During  these  31  months  there  appeared  coinage  denominations 
of  three-pence,  shilling  and  2k  shillings  in  aluminum,  a one  pound  crown 
sized  coin  in  silver,  and  2,5,10  and  25  pound  coins  in  gold,  all  re- 
portedly struck  for  Biafra.  I am  not  going  to  get  into  an  argument  about 
the  silver  and  gold  issues  that  were  released  by  Markpress  of  Switzer- 
land for  it  was  unlikely  that  they  were  ever  intended  for  circulation 
in  Biafra.  The  aluminum  coins,  however,  did  reach  Biafra  and  did  cir- 
culate there  for  a short  time  before  the  government  surrendered.  In 
1971  J.C.  Malcolm  wrote  for  the  English  numismatic  magazine  COINS  a very 
informative  article  titled  "Break-Away  Biafra,  Its  Coins  and  Paper  Money'.' 
In  it  he  speculated  that  the  aluminum  coins  were  probably  minted  in 
Lisbon,  Portugal.  Twelve  years  have  passed  and  hopefully  the  place  of 
mintage  has  been  confirmed.  Were  the  coins  struck  in  Lisbon  and,  if  not. 
Where?  gg 


MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Dale  Seppa,  103  Sixth  Ave.  N. , Virginia,  MN  55792:  Would  like  to  pur- 

chase  Costa  Kica  Z6<t  118S6  or  1887  (both  Y15.1  & Y15.2)  in  strict  VF 
or  better.  Also  needed  is  Issue  No.  9 of  Holland  Wallace  Fixed  Price 
List. 

Dale  Seppa,  103  Sixth  Ave.  N.,  Virginia,  MN  55792:  Would  like  to 

find  someone  who  would  be  willing  to  catalog  a collection  of  over  200 
early  Spanish  copper  coins.  No  pay  but  you  can  learn  a lot. 

ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  The  NI  Attribution  Committee  will  accept,  from 

NI  members  only,  any  numismatic  items,  whether  paper,  metal  or  what- 
ever, for  attribution.  We  must  limit  the  items  to  a TOTAL  OF  SIX  (6) 
MAXIMUM.  The  cost  is  just  advance  payment  of  return  postage,  includ- 
ing sufficient  for  insurance  or  registration,  if  desired.  Send  to 
NI  Attribution  Committee,  Saugatuck  Station,  Westport,  Conn.  06880,  USA. 

TOKENS  AROUND  US:  CHINA 


by  Jerry  F.  Sohimmel^  San  Francisco , Calif.  ^ NI  #1822 


A Shanghai  bakery  token 


Hall  and  Holtz  operated  a well-known  baking  establishment  in 
Shanghai  until  1925.  The  token  shown  indicates  that  the  firm  began 
in  1848.  It  was  finally  sold  to  a Mr.  J.  Neil  in  the  former  year,  ac- 
cordinq  to  Woodward.  The  token  or  "bread  ticket"  in  British  usage,  is 
bronze“26  mm.  in  diameter  with  a small  center  hole  and  minute  evidence 
that  it  had  been  gilt. 

It  further  states  that  the  company  were  "government  contractors"  and 
"general  storekeepers",  and  that  it  was  worth  "One  Small  Loaf"  (of 
bread).  The  Chinese  characters  in  translation  tell  that  the  firm  made 
"top  qrade  Flower  Flag  Flower,  bread,  famous  Dim  Sum  (Chinese  pastries), 
and  other  delicacies  in  Nanking  Road."  The  tokens  were  probably  sold 
in  multiples  to  the  public,  a common  method  of  European  bakeries  to 
provide  a discount  for  bulk  purchases.  Woodward  notes  that  this  is 
the  case  for  a series  of  tokens  issued  by  the  firm  around  1900. 

The  token  here  is  obviously  of  British  make  and  by  the  style  probably 
dates  from  the  period  1855-1880,  shortly  before  the  advent  of  coining 
presses  in  China.  (Sources:  "The  Coins  of  Shanghai"  in  THE  CHINA 
JOURNAL-,  by  A.M.T.  Woodward,  Shanghai,  1937;  and  Daniel  Y.K.  Ching, 

Los  Angeles,  California). 
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